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the pen of a mere ſpeculative phileſopber, « 


might perhaps not claim that attention which it 
will command, when it is known that the illuſ- 
trious Author has proved himſelf, in the high 
ftation_which be holds in church and ſtate, a 
politician not leſs conſummate than upright and 
virtuous; and that this and his other eminent 
qualities have influenced and determined his late 
election to the coadjutorſhip of the firſt electorate 
of the Germanic empire. What may not that 
auguſt body expect, for the ſupport of its excel- 
lent conſtitution, from a Prince of fuch princi- 
ples as are here publicly profeſſed and eſtabliſhed? 
What may not the ſtate, which be is to govern, 


hope from his virtues ? 


May the voice of ſo eminent a preacher rouſe 
from their fſlumbers ſuch princes as fleep! May 
thoſe, whoſe calling and duty it is to be awake 


For them, profit by the leſſon! 
A 2 


PF : 
= The reader will not want to be told, that the 
Tranſlator is a foreigner ; as ſuch, he hopes for 
Bis indulgence, if, with bis beſt endeavours to do 
Juſtice to the meaning of the noble Author, he 
ſhould be found not to have been equally ſucceſs- 
ful with reſpet? to elegance Y fiyle and cor- 
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a ſketch of his ideas of vir- 
tuous characters, ſuch as he conceives 
them, and ſuch as, in his circum- 
{cribed ſphere of action, he wiſhes to 
imitate. But he confeſſes, that he 
is yet far from having ſucceeded, 
He fubmits the whole to ſuperior 
judgment, 


=— Author has drawn here 


THE AUTHOR. 


A3 DOES 


OES he deſerve the name of a Stateſ- 

man, to whom honor and faith are 
mere ſounds; whom treaties never bind, 
when the ſtate may receive an advantage by 
his breaking them; who inſidioufly watches 
the foibles of others, to make them inſtru- 
mental to his views; who profeſſes feelings, 
and in his heart laughs at them; who holds 
ſlaughter and devaſtation cheap, when they 
anſwer his purpoſe ; who deliberately raiſes 
jealouſies and confuſion, eternally hides his 
mcaning in cyphers, acts with duplicity in 
negociations, and boaſts of having performed 
wonders, when every where he has EI 
by artifice and cunning ? a 


Ir this is a true character of the Stateſ 
man, then he and the Moraliſt differ _ 
widely indeed. | 
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Bur why is that to be reſpected in the 
public man, which in the private man would 
be looked upon with deteſtation? If it is a 
facred duty to be juſt to individuals, can it 
be lawful to betray whole nations ? Can 
gains, of whatever kind they may be, change 
the nature of deteſtable actions, and make 
them good ones ? What are the advantages 
to be obtained by ſuch ſtate-tricks? Let us 
conſult the page of Hiſtory : What does it 
ſhew us ? Exhauſted finances; devaſtated 
countries; tottering thrones; cunning ſtrug- 
gling againſt cunning ; vengeance and de- 
ſpair of the deluded victims; the fruits of 
the liberal arts, trade, and commerce, nipped 
in the bud ; the fighs of the oppreſſed many, 
and the malicious ſneers of the few. 


Bur what purpoſe can it anſwer to re- 
peat obſervations that have been made long 
ago? The wiſe man does not ſtand in need 
of them: to the artful deceiver they will 
appear ridiculous. Yet the lover of truth 
will inveſtigate, and for him they are in- 
: tended. 


LET 


N 1 

Lr me therefore proceed to enquire into 
the firſt ideas of ethics and politics, which 
enquiry will be found to be by no means 
uſeleſs. Many a young man, when he firſt 
enters into public life, is unſettled in his 
principles. Whatever the means are, by 
which the good of the ſtate may be pro- 
moted, he holds them all equally lawful. 
The hopes of being applauded by his friends; 
inſtances from hiſtory every where to be met 
with; the turn of affairs; honor and repu- 
tation in view; he gives way to them all.— 
If my obſervations fall into the hands of a 
reader of this claſs; if they teach him how 
to avoid being miſled ; if they guide him in 

his ſearch for truth; then my end is an- 

ſwered. nun un 


| ETnics, generally conſidered, are that 
| ſcience which teaches us fo to live, as to 
fulfil our duties to our Creator, to our fel- 
low-creatures, to ourſelves, and to aim at 
perfection. 


PoLITics teach the principles to be a- 
dopted and followed in order to promote the 
good 
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good of the ſtate.— They are ſo far a part 


of ethics, as they have for their object that 


good, which concerns the many who form 
that ſociety which is called the ſtate. From 


whence it follows, that politics, taken in 


the general ſenſe, are not in contradiction 
with ethics, becauſe the former are a part of 


the latter. Vet political philoſophy eſta- 
bliſhes maxims, which come not under the 


conſideration of moral philoſophy, taken in 
a more confined ſenſe, becauſe the ſtate ſman 


is not confined by duties to individuals, but 
has a more enlarged field to exert himſelf 


in. 


Ir follows, moreover, that that which 
contraſts with moral philoſophy in the general 
ſenſe, can never be true policy: and that 
the ſtateſman has particular duties incum- 
bent on him, that are different, for inſtance, 
from thoſe of the father, the Citizen, or the 


friend. 


War I here advance is moſt certainly 
true; but, to the great prejudice of mankind, 


hob often not been attended to. 


In 
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Id the common ſenſe of the word, ethics 
comprehend thoſe maxims by which an in- 
dividual member of ſociety is to regulate 
his life and conduct. In this ſenſe of the 
word, the art of government is no part of 
moral philoſophy. But according to ſcien- 
tific notions, things are either material or 
immaterial. Attributes of ſuch ſubſtances 
that have no ſenſe of good or bad, belong to 
the former, and of ſuch as are capable of 
volition and action, as the rational ſoul is, 
to the latter claſs: hence the terms of phy- 
ſically, or morally, good or evil. 


PRINCIPLES, which in every moral ſenſe 
are uncontrovertibly true, I call Univerſal 
Moral Philoſophy ; and of this, political phi- 
loſophy is a part. The great object of the 
former is the good of mankind. Whatever 
promotes the good of all, in all poſſible re- 
ſpecs, promotes alſo the good of the whole. 
'This is a maxim in univerſal moral philoſo- 
phy, and conſequently the Stateſman ought 
not to depart from it. Now the queſtion I 
aſk is, Are there in univerſal moral philo- 
_ fundamental laws, that are alſo fun- 

damental 
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damental laws in political philoſophy; and 
from which every rule of conduct may be 


derived ? I am convinced there are ; and 
thus I prove it: : 


- GENERAL moral duties are; 
1. To conform, with the deepeſt ſenſe of 
- adoration and love, to what we owe the 


Creator, that eternal and never- falling foun- 
tain of our exiſtence, and of whatever exiſts ; 


2. To act, with reſpe& to others, as we 
wiſh them to act with reſpect to us; 


3. To be ſolicitous about ſelf- preſerva- 
tion ; 


4. To aim at perfection. 


Tux firſt of theſe duties will teach the 
Stateſman what is incumbent on n him with 
reſpect to religion 


Tux ſecond, what he owes to the ſubjects 
of his own country, and to thoſe of other 
aw racks EL OA 


£ 


FROM 


G 1g. } 
_ From the third, he will learn prudence 
and fortitude 3 


Anp from the fourth, that ſuperiority 
and eminence which are the characteriſtics of 
maſter-ſtrokes in policy. | 


Ir a Stateſman is inimical to religion, he 
undermines the ground pillars of the ſtate; . 


Is he falſe. and unjuſt—then hatred and 
diſtreſs will be the conſequence, which can 
never anſwer the end of a true politician ; 


Is he indifferent about the preſervation of 
the ſtate—it will go to ruins ; | 


Anp-if perfection is not what he con- 
ſtantly aims at, it will fluctuate in medio- 
crity, and never arrive at that degree of 
ſplendor and glorious conſiſtency, which hu- 
man ſocieties, by a due exertion of their 
powers, are capable of. | 


I is therefore true, that a crafty politician, 
is no politician at all, and that, inſtead of 
promoting 


[14] 
promoting the welfare of a ſtate, he works its 
ruin. | 


TarrRz are crimes that ſeem to make that 
man happy who commits them, and which 
by a deluded multitude are miſtaken for 
maſter-ſtrokes in policy. But let us take 
into the account the many anxious and un- 
eaſy moments before the ſcheme ſucceeds ; 
the number of thoſe who ſuffer by it ; the 
conſequences, never entirely anſwering the 
expectation; and it will then appear, that 
there is a wide difference between truth; and 
what has only the appearance of it. 


Ix may be a hard taſk to make a facrifice 
to honor, of a diſhonorable opportunity, 
that may fortuitouſly preſent itſelf for raiſing 
a ſtate: I grant it. Let us ſuppoſe a man of 
parts, and who has nothing ſo much at heart 
as the good of his country : let us ſuppoſe, 
that he has the good luck to diſcover a ſeries 
of fortunate circumſtances, not likely in the 
courſe of ages to return again, Only one 
violent action; one deception ; one ſingle 
unjuſt act; and he has added to the ſtate a 


very 
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very deſirable portion of power and grandeur. 
What can there not be ſaid to palliate ſueh a 
proceeding; what arguments has not ſo- 
phiſtry in ſtore even to defend it? To what 
length will not genius go? Where is the ſtate 
that has not ſomething of that kind to re- 
proach itſelf with? Will not fo many other 
fair-dealings ſufficiently atone for this ſingle 
foul deed? Only this once, and never 
more—Circumſtances become preſſing—One 
day more, and the opportunity is loſt Now 
or never. — W hat anſwer can there be made to 
all theſe queſtions ? I know but of one: Let 
every man, thus circumſtanced; act accord- 
ing to his feelings; let him follow his call - 
ing: but if he heſitates, conſiders, and 
weighs the one againſt the other, he will ne- 
ver have cauſe to repent it. | 


HERR are my doubts with reſpect to ſtate- 
manceuvres, ſo often admired, and not leſs 
frequently praiſed and commended. 


 FirsrT, then, can all the conſequences, in 
their full extent, be foreſeen, ſuppoſe even 
that the withed-for end is obtained? Are 
| 2 you 


| 
| 
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you ſure, that neither the preſent, nor the 


ſucceeding generation, will diſcover and ſee 
through your artifices? Can you forget 
that that ſtate, of which it is known that it 
holds not itſelf bound even by the moſt ſa- 
cred ties, | raiſes againſt itſelf the hatred, 
envy, and vengeance of other ſtates, their 
fears and jealouſies; and that theſe ſparks 
may by degrees kindle a flame, which will 
threaten with a general conflagration ? Who 


is there, that will dare to affirm, that the ad- 


vantage, thus obtained, will not be loſt 
again, and the whole be involved in the 


common ruip ? 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the Stateſman, who pre- 
ſames that for him every thing is juſt, fit, 
and lawful, and acts accordingly, is conſcious 
of having the greater means; but then alſo 
he is to expect the greater reſiſtance. As 
ſoon as his principles are known, he will 
have all the world againſt him. 


Genivs may undertake great things, it is 
true: but then, what can genius do, without 


having fortune on its fide in the execution ? 
Good 


Wh 
Good and bad luck exert their caprice on the 
virtuous as well as on the bad man. If the 
former does not ſucceed in- a juſt and noble 
cauſe, the honour of the attempt, at leaſt, re- 
mains for his comfort. The latter, if his 
wicked and unjuſt ſchemes come to nothing, 
ſtands branded with ſhame and -infamy. 
Will it then be ſaid, that a ſtate can proſper 
by unfair and diſhonourable dealings ? There 
are epochs in every ſtate, from which ſuch 
advantages may be derived, as are conſiſtent 
with the ſtricteſt precepts of moral philoſo- 
phy; and then, to what a degree of proſpe- 
rity, ſtrength, and eminente, may not active 
genius raiſe it, by adequate laws, by an im- 
partial diſtribution of juſtice, a wife œcono- 
my, ſtrict diſcipline, by rewarding merit, and 
by ſetting the example of patriotic and reſt= 
leſs activity:? 


WHAT are the riches of a fingle ſtate, in 
| compariſon with the honour and the good of 
the whole ? Is it the deſtination of mankind, 
that nations, by mutual craft and cunning, 
ſhall ruin one another ? Let the Stateſman 
boldly ſtep forth to oppoſe the foreign in- 
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vader: but wantonly to let looſe on the 
world the exceſſes of every ignoble paſſion, 
can that be the calling of men formed for 
the purpoſe of promoting their mutual hap- 
pineſs with united efforts in ſearch of truth 
and virtue? It will be objected to me here, 
that all this is mere cant and enthuſiaſm: but 
to object is not to refute; or is a thought 
only on that account falſe or ridiculous, be- 
cauſe it ſoars above the common pitch, and 
comprehends a great deal ? or js it ſtrange, 
that truth is expoſed to the ſcorn of preju- 
dices? It is only the firſt ſtep that is at- 
tended with . difficulties : theſe once, over- 
come, that firſt ſtep will ſeldom be the laſt. 
And, in the. end, what advantages does the 
Stateſman derive, who ſets out with over- 
turning truth and juſtice, the very ground- 
pillars of the fabric? Shy, and uneaſy in 
his mind, he then ſneaks along the dark and 
winding lanes of hypocriſy, and is only 
mindful how to hide his motions : that ſe- 
renity of temper, the greateſt of ali worldly 

bleflings, is loſt to him: frequently, when 
he fancies himſelf. within the reach of his 


object, he finds that a bold adverſary has 
* 


1 


ſtopped his way, becauſe he went the 
ſtraight road, which is always the ſhorteſt 3 
and conſequently.arrived ſooneſt at the reſt- 
ing-place. At laſt he is drawn nearer and 

nearer to that dark and bottomleſs abyſs, 
which ſeparates the culprit from the man of 
honor, and from whence repentance, op- 
preſſed with ſhame and deſpair, ſtrives to = 
in vain, 


THESE are my doubts. What can they 
avail ? I fear but very little; as little, per- 
haps, as will be gained over a love- ſick perſon 
by proving to him that his love is madneſs, 
Ambition is equally the main-ſpring of the 
greateſt virtues and the greateſt crimes. 
Then only the good of mankind will be pro- 
moted, when the notions of honor are tho- 
roughly underſtood, and every where put in 
practice ; when men leave off to offer incenſe 
to idols, undeſerving of the reputation they 
are held in, and by whoſe crimes their fore- 
fathers were made miſerable; and when they 
only admire, as great and extraordinary, what 
at the ſame time is good and uſeful to 
all. | | 

B 2 I BELIEVE 
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T BELIEvE I have now proved, that poli- 
tical philoſophy perfectly agrees with the 
fundamental principles of moral philoſophy. 
What remains, is to examine in what parti- 
culars it differs from the latter. 


Eacn ſituation in life, then, has its parti- 
cular duties belonging to it. Compared with 
other ſituations, theſe duties are various, Cir- 
cumſcribed, but not in contradiction. Con- 
dition, age, ſex ; in ſhort, circumſtances, de- 

termine their different nature; and this de- 
termination becomes neceſſary, if a man has 
to chooſe amongſt ſeveral duties. Whoever 
has to make ſuch a choice, let him adapt his 
time and his means to his ſituation, and then 
chooſe ſuch as are the moſt important. The 
elder Brutus was conſul and father; his ſons 
were ſtate criminals. The conſul did his 
duty, and parental affection remained ſilent. 


Ix the phyſical, as well as in the moral 
world, every thing has its limits: even vir- 
tue ceaſes to be virtue, when ſhe ſteps beyond 
her limits. She has a narrow path to walk 


in, confined on each fide by crimes : on the 
| | one, 
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one, remiſſneſs in the obſervation of every 


incumbent duty; on the other, exceſs of 
ſeverity from partial conſiderations, 


„„ 


Durizs are never in contradiction to 
one another. Injuſtice is not what political 
philoſophy demands. Thence the law, that 
every private property, in caſes of urgent 
neceſſity, becomes the property of the ſtate, 
but not before the proprietor has been in- 
demnified. Timidity and violence are rocks 
to be avoided with equal care. It is juſtice 
that conſtitutes the ruling principles of all 
political and moral philoſophy. 


— 


Ir the duties of benevolence are many, and 
of a different kind; thoſe of the ſtateſman, 
the father, the citizen, the brother, the friend, 
are not leſs ſo, The Stateſman's calling is 
to promote the good of the community: 
the private man's, only that of the few with 
whom he ſtands neareſt connected. As ſoon 
as the private character of the former is out 
of the queſtion, he is as completely a private 
man as others. He is ſon, friend, brother, 
father, huſband: but if he ſuffers himſelf 

| —_— es © 
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to be ſwayed by any of theſe connections; 
if they influence and over-rule his public 
conduct, and interfere with the duties which 
that requires of him; then he is no more 
the man of the people. Let him attend to 
every duty with every poſſible diſcretion, and 
he will find, that they may all be made per- 
fectly to agree. 


Ts diſcretion it is, that conſtitutes the 
true greatneſs of a character. If the Mi- 
niſter, in conducting the affairs of the ſtate, 
is influenced by motives that are foreign to 
them, he will waver in his reſolutions, and 
reaſon wrong. Then will he look out for 
expedients, and depart from that ſtraight 
road, which truth, and the nature of the 
buſineſs, had pointed out to him. Now, 
one falſe ſtep will be followed by another : 
he will wink at the faults of others, becauſe 
he is ſenſible of wanting indulgence for his 
own. When he firſt diſcovers them, they 
will make him ſtartle ; but he will ſoon be 
ſurrounded with the ſmoke of the incenſe 
of flatterers, and he ſees them no more. 


He thinks himſelf owe, becauſe he fancies 
himſelf 


\ 
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himſelf able to accompliſh two things at 
once; the good of the ſtate, and his own. 
At the bottom he is a weak man, ſuch as the 
generality of public characters are, and whom 
poſterity will deſervedly conſign to oblivion. 
Every eye is fixed 'on the Stateſman. His 
foibles are ſoon diſcovered. It is not by fine 
ſpeeches, or by having now and then done 
a good thing, that he will eſcape cenſure 
for the affairs of the ſtate could have been 


managed better. 


Tris rock may be avoided, by removing 
far from his thoughts whatever is foreign to 
the common good ; by cautiouſly ſeparating 
from it whatever may bring his private in- 
tereſt in competition. Such conſtant exer- 
tions invigorate the mind: the ſyſtem be- 
comes leſs complicated: exertion grows fa- 
miliar by practice; correſpondent experi- 
ences help to appreciate the hopes of ſucceſs, 
and to make them leſs precarious. The eye, 
conſtantly fixed on the good of the ſtate, ac- 
quires ſtrength, and is accuſtomed to foreſee 
every poſſible event: perſonal confideratians 
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thoſe fetters of weak minds, do not impede 
him : he has broke through them all. 


Yer, notwithſtanding all this, he does not 
_ ceaſe to be huſband, father, friend: he does 
not ceaſe to be man, that being continually 
in want of relaxation and reſt from labor; 
but which then only are beſt enjoyed, when 
previous exertions have made them defir- 


able. 


LeT him only huſband his time well: 
let him be guided in the diſtribution of his 
hours neither by caprice nor mere mecha- 
niſm. This is a very material point in active 
life, for one who means to do ſomething 
more than to confine his ſchemes to ſounds 
that are loſt in the air. If he is a good 
economiſt of his time, he will have hours 
to ſpare for attending to his domeſtic duties. 
Thea let him be all father, huſband, and 
friend. In. all times, | there were Stateſmen 
who knew how to reconcile theſe duties 


with. their public ones, and had moments 


left for offering at the ſhrine of the Muſes, 
thoſe 


(WI 
thoſe intimate and amiable friends of wy 
great and generous mind, | 


7 


Gloxlous indeed is the lot of the Stateſ- 
man; yet he will often feel its weight, when 
his good- nature is put to the trial, to ſteel 
itſelf againſt the repeated attacks of the paſ- 
ſions, and the deſires of others; when, in 
oppoſition to the feelings of a ſympathiſing 
heart, he finds himſelf under the neceſſity 
to annihilate, with one ſingle No! the deareſt 
hopes and fondeſt wiſhes of other good men; 
when, with the pureſt intentions, he meets 
with nothing but cenſure. and ingratitude, 
But virtue is not to be acquired without 
many a ſevere conflict, and much ſelf-denial : 
and, after all, who is auſtere enough to inſiſt 
upon what is impoſſible ? Caſes, where near 
relations or boſom friends muſt be treated 
with rigor, how ſeldom do they occur? and 
who will preſume to blame the Stateſman, 
who, ſo circumſtanced, leaves to others the 
care of duties, that otherwiſe would revolt 


human nature ? 


LASTLY ; 
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LaAST TT; let every man examine himſelf 
well. He, whoſe mind is not made for cool 
and deliberate reaſoning; whoſe heart is a 
ſttranger to philanthropy ; whom even mo- 
derate labor exhauſts; who has no command 
over his paſſions and temper, nor knows how 
to reſiſt when he ought not to yield, nor to 
act with ſteadineſs : let that man chooſe for 
himſelf ſome other ſtation. Each ſituation 
in life has its merits, but the duties attached 
to it muſt be attended to. 


IT. is ſufficiently clear, now, that political 
philoſophy not only agrees with the general 
principles, of moral philoſophy, but may alſo 
be made perfectly conſiſtent with the parti- 
cular precepts of the latter. What requires 
ſome further inveſtigation is, Why this 
truth has not as yet been univerſally acknow- 


ledged? 


Ir we conſult hiſtory, we find that theſe 
connections between moral and political phi- 
loſophy have been diſcovered but gradually. 


It is not from the wiſe ſayings and apoph- 
thegms 
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thegms of individual philoſophers, that 
the progreſs of their practical uſe may be 
traced, The ideas of thoſe wiſe men often 
ſoared high above the generally-received no- 
tions of the age they lived in, and there were 
few who dared to follow them. The hiſ- 
tory of nations, their laws, their treaties 
and public acts; theſe are the documents to 
be conſulted, in order to trace the progreſſive 
ſteps of univerſal practical moral philoſophy; 
and undoubtedly theſe ſteps are, fingly taken, 
as unperceivable in their effects, as molt other 


operations in nature. 


Taz track which human reaſon uſually 
follows is, firſt to yield to the impreſſions 
of the ſenſes, and to arrive at perfection only 
by comparing experiences. It is further her 
way to eſtabliſh ſingle poſitions, and from 
them to abſtract general principles and 
axioms. The hiſtory of general moral phi- 
loſophy proves, that this is her manner of 


proceeding. 


|  Witun favage nations, bodily ſtrength is 


what they ſet the greateſt value upon. Wit- 
neſs 


| 
< 
| | 
3 

| 

3 
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neſs the ſavages of America; the Grecians 


in the times of their heroes; witneſs alſo the 
ancient northern nations. When the mental 
faculties began to be more cultivated, thoſe 
ſtood higheſt in eſtimation, who had per- 
formed ſome great and arduous undertak- 
ing. Such were, for inſtance, the heroes of 
Homer. It was late before thoſe ties of 
equity and juſtice, by which men and na- 
tions are to be connected, were thought of, 


and ſtill later before they were eſtabliſhed by 


law. 


Ir was not before the Roman law was 
promulgated, that bounds were ſet to the 
power of the father over his children: it 
was not till the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, that ſlavery was aboliſhed, 


and that, at a much later period, the yoke of 


vaſſalage became ſomewhat lighter. Of late, 
the laws to be obſerved betwixt nation and 
nation have. been inveſtigated and underſtood. 
Grotius and Puffendorf were the firſt that 
let in this new light upon the underſtanding, 
and Monteſquieu diſpelled what darkneſs 


remained. 
YET 
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Vr the following axioms have not as yet 
been fully underſtood, much leſs generally 
acknowledged as ſuch : —That between nation 
and nation the ſame duties, with reſpect to 
what is right and juſt, ought to be obſerved, 
as between man and man: — That only that 
deſerves to be valued and admired, which 
has the good of mankind for its object. 
and, That whatever has no tendency to this 
a8 end, degrades the Stateſman. _ 


. ohylicel n of a ſtate is 
ſtill more the object of wonder and admira- 
tion, than the excellency of the conſtitution 
by which it is governed: men, in other re- 
ſpets poſſeſſed of eſtimable qualities, will 
ſtill not ſcruple to make uſe of artifice, 
threats, inſidious inſinuations, and deceits, to 
gain 'their ends. Whatever may be ſaid to 
convince them of their error, will paſs with 
them for mere pedantry or declamation. And 
true it is, that then only the voice of truth 
will be heard and attended to, when the 
temper of the times is ſuch, as to diſpoſe 


mankind to lend her a willing ear. In his 
life- 
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life-time, the honeſt Abbe St. Pierre was 
laughed at: poſterity will do him that juſtice 
which he deſerves. 


Tux ſeed of every fundamental truth is 
laid up in the ſoul of men, where revela- 
tion makes it thrive and come to perfection: 
and yet ages have elapſed before theſe truths 
were generally acknowledged and practiſed. 
With reſpe& to other ſciences it is not fo: 
the reaſon of which is, that moral philoſophy 
has to wage war with the paſſions, cuſtoms, 
and opinions preconceived, deeply rooted in 
the mind, and every where to be met with. 
And thus it is, that, with reſpect to forming 
and enlightening mankind, ages are what 
years are with reſpect to individuals. 


As I have faid before, the operations of 
nature, in the phyſical as well as in the mo- 
ral world; have an imperceptible effect, pro- 
duced as it were by a continual vibration ; 
and from-this vibration it will depend, whe- 
ther, in the whole, ſome progreſs is made. 
This cannot be denied. It is no wonder, 

| then, 
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then, that the connections between moral and 

political philoſophy are ſo little perceived: 

they do not lie within the circumſeribed 
compaſs of our horizon. 


Tux firſt inſtinct of man directs him to be 

ſolicitous about his own good: if at the ſame 
time he is of a generous diſpoſition, he will 
alſo promote that of his friends, and of his 
country. But what motives can prevail with 
him, to be alſo friendly diſpoſed: towards a 
foreign intereſt ? He who ſees the welfare of 
his own country obſtructed by the growing 
proſperity of another ſtate, will ſoon contract 
a natural hatred againſt that ſtate. .. When 
that breaks out in open hoſtilities, both par- 
ties will be intent upon their reciprocal ruin; 
will both waſte their ſtrength, and make 
peace, merely to enable them to renew the 

conteſt. How rare a caſe is it, that the 
Stateſman, from whom all theſe evils origi- 
nated, is himſelf a ſufferer by them; that 
his houſes and eſtates are reduced to aſhes by 
the flames of the war which he kindled; _ 


that his ſons fall in battle ; and that his for- 
tune 
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tune is ruined! But let us ſuppoſe him to 
be above minding his own intereſt and per- 
ſonal connections, and to have only the ge- 
neral good of the ſtate in view; even then he 
will find that experience is his beſt guide. 
How few, in life, are the years of manly 
_ exertion and activity] Many will often clapſe 
before the ſtate will begin to ſuffer from the 
conſequences of wrong meaſures; and fre- 
quently the miſtaken Stateſman wall find 
_ himſelf at the end of his career, When he be- 
gins to ſee, but too late, the errors of his 
conduct. N 


Ir is, it muſt be owned, not ſo eaſy to 
draw the line between the duties of the pub- 
lic and the private man. The pomp which 
ſurrounds the former, his power and autho- 
rity, are charms, againſt which a young be- 
ginner will hardly be proof. I give him 

credit for his good intentions, but do not 
chooſe to anſwer for him, that he will not 
entertain ſome ſecret hopes that his high 
ſtation will help him to many opportunities 
for gratifying his private inclinations. Now 
"a 8 9 
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if, after having indulged the eravings of his 
ambition to the utmoſt of his withes; if by 
pliable and temporiſing conduct he has b. 
tained what he wanted; can it be expected 
that then, all at once, the good of the ſtars 
will become the ſole object of his tare and 
attention, in preference to his favourite in. 
clinations and private connections? That 
man, who had ſo long made them the ſole 
rule of his conduct; who had ſo long chictly 
ſtudied how to promote the intereſt of a few 
friends is it to be expected, I ſay, that that 
man will now give himſelf entirely up to tha 
good and the welfare of thouſands, and that 
he will make every contracted habit give way 
to ſo arduous a taſk, and to ſo laborious an 
occupation? Will he be content to allot 
only ſpare moments to the more pleaſing du- 
ties of the huſband, the father, the friend; to 
comfort and relaxation? 2 - 50110) 
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ſelves theſe queſtions: fewer till that are able 
. tocompals, in one view, the happineſsof thous 
ſands, It is, therefore, from ſhort-ſighted= 


— 
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* that defect common to mortal man, 
that the practical knowledge of the true con- 
nections between moral philoſophy and the 


art of government is ſo difficult to be ob- 


tained-: yet that knowledge is not beyond our 


reach the hiſtory of mankind- need but to 


oa conſulted. | | 


[Taizs the 8 $ little ſtock of his 
own confined experience is amply ſupplied, 
for his inſtruction, by the experience of 
thouſands of years ſtanding: there towns and 


monarchies riſe and fall again before his eyes: 


there he ſees virtue, conſtancy, and prudence 
triumph over arrogance, power, and cunning: 
here folly and wiſdom ſubdued ; there raiſed 
again by mere caprice of chance and fortune. 
But there alſo he may learn, that wiſdom, 
rectitude, and. juſtice, bid defiance to that 
caprice ; that, though: depreſſed, they never 


were conquered ;. and that their votaries then 


enjoyed comfort and ſatisfaction, when mi- 
ſery and ſhame fell to the lot of the culprit. 
The Matelanan, learns, from a thouſand in- 
Io ſtances 
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ſtances in hiſtory, that he Who attempts t ; ts to 
govern others muſt firſt have learned to bri- 
dle his own inclinations, and to keep his 
paſſions within their proper bounds. He will 
feel his ſoul exalted by examples from the 
life of a Sully, of a Ximenes, and of ſo many 
other eminent men in all ages. His circle of 
viſion will become more enlarged, and he 
will be convinced that political and moral 
. may go hand in Hand d gether: 
Ix all times, pg s and Alba s will be 
found; but in enlightened times in leſs 
number, and of leſs ferocious diſpolitions.” 
Ing $52 1 98999 Den. 
"1 Ber ieve it will now v appear, that moral 
and' political philoſophy” begin to be more 
thoroughly underſtood. "Before T conclude, 
it will be expedient to caſt a a vie o our pres 
ſent times, and on the notions whith prevaik 
with women wh to the « one el the other. N 
Fr NE) o ,,: 
Maur are ite Elder and Fe 11 ghts 
which will be diſcernible in à pictute of 2 
own times. Avarice, a total indifference, if 
C2 not 
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not à c ntempt for | good, manners, monopos 
lies, the Negro-trade, the traffic with the lives. 
dun fortunes of men, a thirſt after new acqui- 
| Signs, and many other defects of the ſame 

agious nature, are to be obſerved, more or 

leſs, in every other period of time; but, not- 
withſtanding, never were ſo many effects of 
refined. notions felt, as we perceive in our 
days: toe now., in many reſpęcts, a e 


that broad daylight ſo long g wiſhed for. 


iv . 
"1 1141 hit; 


— 18 now. maendlly underſtood, * an 
— . and wanton limitation of liberty 
can do no good; that ſtrength and proſperity 
a 155 . ſecured, when, more ſtates LA 


Wat 


| ee of. r miles, Wo but population and 
good order, that give vigour to a ſtate, and 
make it flouriſh; ; that by a wiſe and good 
government more advantages will be gained, 

than by ſtrife and conqueſt; and that trade 
and the arts will be better promoted by en- 
equraging merits than * conſtraint and cm- 
pulſion. 


ToLERATION, 
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- TorERA TION, enlarged notions, benevo- 
| lence, and good order, begin to gain ground 
every where; and. no. former period of time 
has produced more monarchs, ſovereigns, 
and ſtateſmen, ſo #aſerving of n from 
nia 1 1357812 10 viii r 
Wm 
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ad by the principles of general moral 
philoſophy ; who, ſatisfied with what the 
ſtate has a right to, ſets his face-againſtevary, 
unjuſt proceedings is equally a ſtranger to 
threats and artifice; a ſtrenuous protectot of 
liberty and property; a father to the people; 
and a true worſhipper of the Deity. Such 2 
Stateſman is greater than the conqueror, If it 
ſhould pleaſe Providence to bleſs ſome mighty 
monarch with ſuch a man, the temper of the 
times is ſuch, that with him a new epoch will 
begin, and. the W he _ n 


rennen 


4 Bur to tt. upon hy aha Fu 
too flattering an expectation. Some diſaſ . 


n concutrence of circumſtances will fre. 
quently 
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removed or ſurmounted. In the common 


run of affairs it often happens, that the moſt 


promiſing hopes of ſucceſs are by ſome un- 
foreſeen event blaſted for years together. 
The activity of the ableſt Stateſman is not. 
ſufficient to ſpread motion and life all around 


him, and for ever: ſome loſs by death—jea- 


loufies—mifunderſtandings—ſome ill-natur-' 
ed oppoſer—malice—ſelf intereſt - prejudi- 
ces will but too often interfere, and cauſe 
the beſt-concerted plan to miſcarry. But this 
ought not to 'diſcourage the Stateſman : let 


him proceed with ſteadineſs and reſolution. 


Trials that have miſcarried, will pave the 
way for further and more ſucceſsful attempts. 
But let him take care not to be dazzled by 
the ſplendor of his high ſtation. He ought 
never to forget, that, in the eyes of poſterity, 
that ſplendor will have vaniſhed, and that 

with her no other exertions, but thoſe for 
the good of mankind, will be of any value. 

Nothing but the occaſions for ſuch exertions 


ought to be dear to him. If they abſolutely 
n if he finds himſelf ſo ſituated, 


Al which 
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which however may not often be the caſe, 
that nothing is left him but to chooſe, whe- 
ther he will be acceſſary to wrong and detri- 
mental meaſures, or quit his poſt—then let 
him not waver in his reſolution. The prac- 
tice of virtue in his private ſtation will af- 
ford him comfort and happineſs. The ex- 
ample of the part he takes, will be the laſt 
bleſſing which he beſtows upon the ſtate ; 
and he may look upon himſelf as an inſtru- 
ment, made choice of by Providence, to 
ſtrengthen the empire of truth and virtue. 


AND then will truth and virtue triumph, 
and the welfare of mankind be increaſed, 
when daily experience concurs to prove, 
that moral philoſophy, and the art of go- 
vernment, are eſtabliſhed upon the ſame prin- 
ciples. 


FINIS. 


